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Costs per Pupil in Ohio City and 
Exempted-Village School Districts 


By T. C. HOLY ano H. H. CHURCH 


or five years’ the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 

State University, has prepared for distribution to Ohio 

superintendents or other interested persons, a mimeo- 
graphed report showing the per-pupil cost of the schools in 
Ohio cities and exempted villages. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out some of the significant facts from the 1937- 
38 study and to show the trends during the period covered by 
these studies, and to show how school costs in Ohio cities com- 
pared with those in other cities throughout the nation. 

The 1937-38 report,’ which includes 108 of the 109 cities,* 
and 67 of the 71 exempted-village* school districts in the state, 
is divided into two parts. The first part shows a comparison of 
the costs per pupil in average daily attendance for general con- 
trol, instruction, plant operation, plant maintenance, auxiliary 
agencies, fixed charges, and total current expenses in these cities 
and exempted villages for the year. These items are defined 
as follows: 


General control, which covers cost of administration of the schools as a 
whole, includes salaries and expenses of the school board, superintend- 
ents of schools and their offices, superintendents of buildings, school 
business managers, chiefs or directors of compulsory attendance and 
school census, and directors of medical, dental, nurse, guidance, and 
similar services, who are not in the field. 

Instruction includes salaries and expenses of supervisors, principals, and 
teachers; the cost of textbooks issued free to pupils; tuition; and other 
educational supplies. 


1 These years are 1929-30, 1934-35, 1935-36, 1936-37, and 1937-38. 
* Holy, T. C., and Church, H. H. “Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Average Daily 


at 


Attendance in Ohio City and Exempted-Village School Districts from July 1, 1937, to 
Sy June 3% 1938.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
ye A city school district must have a population of five thousand or more. 
2. “ An exempted-village school district has a population of three thousand or more, 
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Operation of plant includes salaries and supplies of janitors, engineers, 
and other building employees; and cost of fuel, light, and water. 

Maintenance of plant covers repairs and replacements to buildings and 
fixtures. 

Auxiliary agencies includes field workers in promotion of health and 
enforcement of compulsory-attendance laws, transportation of pupils, 
expenditures for public libraries which are under the control of the 
school board, free lunches, and lunchroom deficits. 

Fixed charges includes rent, insurance, taxes, and payments made to 
state retirement funds. 


The amount for each item, together with the percentage 
which each is of the total, is shown in Table I. The cities are 
divided into four population groups to permit comparisons 
between school costs in Ohio cities and those of cities through- 
out the country.” 

The item of general control is highest in the group of cities 
with populations of 5,000 to 9,999, with an average expenditure 
of 5.4 per cent of the total current operating cost as compared 
with an average for all cities of 3 per cent. The average for the 
exempted villages is 6.8 per cent, which is the highest percent- 
age for general control reported in any classification. From 
these figures one would conclude that the most economical unit 
of general control is found among the largest cities. 

The portion of total current expenses devoted to instruction 
progressively increases with the size of the city. In the cities 
having populations of 100,000 or more, this proportion is 76.9 
per cent as compared with 66.5 per cent in the exempted vil- 
lages. As noted before, instruction includes salaries of super- 
visors, principals, and teachers; textbooks; and educational 
supplies. Instruction costs, therefore, are largely teachers’ sal- 
aries. Because instruction costs consist more largely of personnel 
service than is true in most of the other items of current ex- 
penses, the higher living cost generally found in the larger 
cities is no doubt a factor in this distribution. The suggestion 
has been frequently made that in the distribution of state funds 
the variable in the difference of living costs should be included. 

There is little difference in the percentages spent for plant 
operation and for plant maintenance among the different classi- 
fications. The average percentage for plant operation in all 
cities is 11.8 per cent and for exempted villages 12.8 per cent. 


® United States Office of Education. Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1936-37. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 24 pp. (Pamphlet No. 81) 
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For plant maintenance the percentage is 4.3 for all cities and 
exempted villages. The largest cities report 3.7 per cent spent 
for maintenance, which is the lowest of any of the groups. The 
highest—5.5 per cent—is found in cities with populations of 
10,000 to 29,999. 

In the matter of auxiliary agencies there is little significant 
difference among the city groups. For all cities this cost was 
2.5 per cent of the total for current expenses, as compared with 
5.9 per cent in the exempted villages. The high percentage for 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE CuRRENT Expense Cost PER PupiL In AVERAGE DatLty ATTEND- 
ANCE AND Its PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION IN On10 CITIEs AND 
EXEMPTED VILLAGES FOR 1937-38 


















































Plant st: . Totai 

Popuaion Groups | Gensel | Masa | option | aim | Autlasy | ist, | coment 

ee 
(a) |__(2) (4) (6) 

100,000 and more__| 

Cost (Dollars) . 2.55 | 80.36 11.73 , 2.55 | 3.34 104.43 

Per cent . <<... | 24 | 76.9 | 14.2 3.7 4 6| 62a 99.8 
99;999-30,000 | 

Cost (Dollars) . | 2.85 73:23 | 28.47.) 4978 | 2.66 | 3.40 98.03 

Per cent ...... | 2.9 , a spo | 27 | 34 100.1 
29,999—-10,000 | 

Cost (Dollars) . | 2.80 | 53-39 | 1014 | 4.17 | 1.77 2.88 75.15 

Per cent ...... | 37 | 7%0 13-5 | 565 | ape | 38 99.9 
9,999-5,000 

Cost (Dollars) . 4-51 | §7.69 11.45 4.01 2.12 3-21 82.99 

WOE CONE b 5 sie8. | 544 69-5 | 138 | 4.8 26 | 3.8 99.9 
City Average | | 

Cost (Dollars) .| 2.84 | 72.02 | 11.34 | 4.09 | 2.37 | 3.23 95.89 

Per cent ...... | 3.0 75.0 | 11.8 | 43 | 25 | 3.4 100.0 
Exempted Vil. Ave. | | | | 

Cost (Dollars) . | 5.39 53-03 | 10.19 | 3.44 | 4.70 | 2.92 79.67 

Per cent ...... 6.8 66.5 12.8 | 4.3 59 =| 3.6 99.9 








this purpose among the exempted villages is undoubtedly due 
to transportation costs which are included under this item. For 
cities, the average cost per pupil for transportation is $.61 
as compared with $3.99 in the exempted-village group. Under 
the provisions of the School Foundation Program Act, however, 
the state reimburses the local districts for a large proportion of 
transportation cost. For fixed charges, there is little varia- 
tion among the cities and exempted villages. The average for 
the cities is 3.4 per cent and that for exempted villages is 3.6 
per cent. 

It will be further observed from Table I that the total cur- 
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rent cost per pupil in average daily attendance is highest in the 
largest cities, in which it amounted to $104.43 as compared with 
$79.67 in exempted villages. As already pointed out, differ- 
ences in the cost of living in the larger cities and a broader 
program of education will undoubtedly account for most of 
this difference. 


TABLE II 


Costs PER-PUPIL IN AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE FoR TotaL PayMENTS, 
CapiraL OuTLAy, AND TRANSPORTATION FOR CITIES AND 
EXEMPTED VILLAGEs IN OHIO 






















| — | Cost PER Pupit IN AVERAGE DaILy ATTENDANCE 
PopuLATION Groups | . 
tone | Current | | Debt | Total Capital 
(Days) | imu | Interest —_ See Oulay 
ee a | ee ee 
(1) (2) aS (3) | @ | (6) | (7) 
100,000 and more.......... | 185 | 185 $104.43 | $8.17 - 37 rr 97 | $ 4.60 
99,999-30,000 ............ | 183 | 98.03 | 9-95 17.21 | 125.18 1.52 
29,999-10,000 ............ | 182 75.15 | 8.29 16.07 | 99.52 3.15 
GOOG SMOG oii cance 182 82.99 | | 7-99 15.08 106.06 5.66 












Average for all groups 


g $ 95.90 | $8.44 
Exempted villages......... } 1 


$18.01 
| $ 79.68 | $8.28 


$11.95 


| $122.35 1$ 3-97 


I | $ 99.91 | $11.77 


oo. 


a. second part of the report for 1937-38 is devoted to a 
study of the comparison of cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance for total current expenses, debt service, total pay- 
ments, capital outlay, and transportation. Table II summarizes 
this part of the report. The data in this table show that there 
is little difference in the amount of interest paid per pupil in 
the four groups of cities and the exempted villages. The same 
is true for debt retirement, which ranges from $19.37 per pupil 
in the largest cities to $15.08 in the group of smallest cities, and 
$11.95 in the exempted villages. It will be noted that interest 
payments are approximately half of the amount of debt retire- 
ment. This high proportion is due in part to a provision in the 
law which allows boards of education to refund maturing bonds. 
These refunds amounted to slightly more than $1,000,000 in 
1937. Capital outlay has not been included in the grand total 
payments because where done through the sale of bonds it rep- 
resents a duplicate charge if included under total payments. 
The bonds thus issued appear under the heading of debt retire- 
ment as they are paid. For that reason, then, the capital outlay 
has not been included in the total payments. It will be noted 
that the expenditure per pupil for capital outlay was consider- 
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ably higher in exempted villages than in the cities. In the cities 
it amounted to $3.97 as compared with $11.77 in the exempted 
villages. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that exempted vil- 
lages were more successful in carrying school bond issues than 
was true of the cities. 

A significant fact is brought to light in Table III in relation 
to the amount of short-term loans which school districts were 
forced to make during the school year of 1937-38. All of the 
loans included in this table were made under the authority of 
the School Foundation Program Act because the taxes ear- 
marked for the State Public School Fund did not produce 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the local school dis- 
tricts.° The delay in the receipt of these funds caused the Ohio 


TABLE Ill 


Summary oF SHORT-TERM STATE PuBLIc-ScHooL FounpDATION LOANS FOR 
Onto Cities aND ExEMPTED VILLAGES FOR 1937-38 


Per Pupil in Average 


o4¢ | 
Cities Total Loans* Daily Attendance 

(1) (2) (3) 
100,000 or more..................020. | $10,776,322 | $27.38 
99,999-30,000...... core : 2,484,298 23.81 
29,999-10,000. . . Oe UT OK re ee 2,431,756 | 18.79 
WI BANE. i och iaceilecewdncttsee 1,168,695 | 16.83 
yer ea eae ee wae: $16,861,071 $24.20 
Exempted villages............ ewan 1,705,423 28.51 
MOI IN S550 os ce va se ares | $18,566,594 $24.54 


tion. State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

cities to borrow $16,861,071, or an average of $24.20 per pupil. 
The largest cities, the first group, were forced to make the 
largest loans, both in amount and on a per-pupil basis. This 
group borrowed an average of $27.38 per pupil, as compared 
with the fourth group which borrowed an average of $16.83 per 
pupil. The amount borrowed by exempted villages was 
$1,705,423, or $28.51 per pupil. This amount when combined 
with that of the cities makes a total of $18,566, 594, or $24.54 
per pupil. This amount was borrowed for varying periods 
of time, so the exact amount of interest paid cannot be deter- 
mined. At the maximum legal rate of 4.5 per cent the interest 
on this total amount would be $69,625 per month, which charge 
was all borne by the local school districts. A bill to provide for 
* Ohio. Ohio School Laws. Sec. 7896-53a, Sec. 4, 5, and 6. 
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TABLE IV 


ComPaARATIVE Cost oF CURRENT-EXPENSE ITEMS IN THE CITIEs oF OHIO AT 
INTERVALS FROM 1929 TO 1938 


| Cities 
Items ee ce ee ee tn ee ee 
| 1929-30 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 


@) "_@) G) |_@ | @ | © 


General control S 245% $ 271 | $ 350] $ 2.83 | $ 2.84 
Instruction 78.07 | 59.64 | 64.31 68.37 | 72.02 
Plant operation............... | 11.49 | 9.96 10.28 | FE2t | 11.34 
Plant maintenance 5.18 | 2.63 | 3-44 3-92 | 4.09 
Auxiliary agencies 5g3: | 1.82 | 1.92 2.11 2.37 
Fixed charges 2.93 | 2.45 | 2.08 | 3.27 3-23 


SS 


Total current expenses | $104.89 | $ 79.28 | $ 85.59 | $ g1.90 | $ 95.90 


ey 


Interest $ 10.52 | $ 10.11 | $ 9.49 | $ 8.44 
Debt retirement | : 19.47 | 25.31 | 34-39 18.01 


| 


Grand total payments*..... 


$136.93 | $109.69 | $121.25 | $136.04 | $122.35 
Capital Outage .....5.6553- | 


| 
$ 22.54 | $ 81 | $ 5.20 | $ 6.00 | $ 3.97 
* The items, total current expense and grand total payment for the years from 1929 
to 1937, do not total exactly because of the omission of certain items such as tuition. 
Tuition is included under instruction for 1937-38. 
} Figures for capital outlay are not included in grand total payments. 


TABLE V 


ComPARATIVE Cost oF CURRENT-EXPENSE ITEMs IN THE EXEMPTED 
VILLAGEs OF OHI0 aT INTERVALS FROM 1929 TO 1938 


| Exempted Villages 


1929-30 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 
(3) | 
cet etl acide etal 


(1) | (2) 4) .|. CS) 


} | i 
ORR OEAY -COBEEG! ao 55.65 ss ees | $ 5.89 $ 4.63 | $ 5.16 | $ 5.09 | 
Instruction 42.56 49.90 | 49.72 
Plant operation d 8.36 | 9.25 | 9.65 
Plant maintenance r 2.16 | 2.42 3.22 
Auxiliary agencies . 3-52 3-86 | 4-27 | 
Fixed charges oan : 226 | 2.31 2.64 | 


Items 


Total current expenses $101.84 | $ 63.83 | $ 73.07 | $ 74.63 | 


Interest $ 16.88 | $ 8.14 | $ 860 | $ 8.14 | 
Debt retirement Chars 51.45 14.57 18.00 30.71 


Grand total payments* $ 86.54 | $ 99.68 | $113.48 
Capital outlay} .... | $42.52 | $ 6.11 | $ 9.80 | $ 19.58 


* The items, total current expense and grand total payment for the years from 1929 
to 1937, do not total exactly because of the omission of certain items such as tuition. 
Tuition is included under instruction for 1937-38. 

+ Figures for capital outlay are not included in grand total payments. 
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this deficit of approximately $17,000,000 in the public-school 
fund, together with its interest, and to put the schools on a 
pay-as-you-go plan passed the House of Representatives on 
February 9, 1939. When enacted into law, as it undoubtedly 
will be, this interest charge will be borne by the state. 


HE current-expense items of school costs for the years in 
which similar studies were made by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research are listed in Tables IV and V. It will be noted 
that there was a sharp drop in total current expenses from the 
school year 1929-30 to 1934-35 when the next study was 
made. In the cities the per-pupil cost for the total current ex- 
penses fell from $104.89 per pupil in 1929-30 to $79.28 per 
pupil in 1934-35 (see Table IV). In the exempted villages for 
the same years it dropped from $101.84 per pupil to $63.83 
per pupil (see Table V). Since that time there has been a 
gradual increase in the per-pupil expenditures. In the cities, 
the only items which have returned to the 1929-30 level are 
plant operation and fixed charges. All of the other items are 
below the 1929-30 level in percentages, ranging from 7.7 per 
cent for instruction to 30.6 per cent for auxiliary agencies. In 
the exempted villages all items are below those of 1929-30. 
A comparison of total current expense per pupil in Ohio 
cities with those included in the national study of Per Capita 
Costs in City Schools, 1936-37, made by the United States 
Office of Education, is possible in Table V. The number of 
cities used in these national studies varies slightly from year to 
year. In 1936-37 there were 308 cities distributed as follows: 


Population pr 
GRC Ne os 60 oc a sas ee ais oe 68 
GI Ss 2 s56os 5 ett SE i eeetengcwowmnsem 82 
DNS 16.5 Shi ee ee 79 
GBOO— BjGOG sos. s ob kee wisn eS cng beam eees 79 


The costs are average for the 308 cities regardless of classifica- 
tions. The Ohio city schools for the years included in Table VI 
have operated at a smaller per pupil cost than the average of 
the cities throughout the country (see Column 4). In 1929-30 
there was a difference of $3.98 per pupil; in 1934-35, $16.90; 
in 1935-36, $17.14; and in 1936-37, $13.70. The fact that 
these differences were greater in 1936-37 than in 1929-30 
would indicate that Ohio city schools are lagging in recovery 
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more than similar schools included in the national study. It is 
interesting in this connection to note how Ohio ranks in ability 
to support public education. In 1930 Ohio ranked seventeenth 
among the states in its per capita tax-paying ability.’ According 
to the National Industrial Conference Board in 1934 Ohio was 
included among seven states having 54 per cent of the national 
income, and in 1932 Ohio was one among four states having 
one-third of all of the wealth in the United States.° When 
total wealth and income are translated in terms of pupils in the 
public schools, it is found that Ohio is above the average. The 
effort, based on Chism’s data, required to support a national 
minimum program of education in 1932, places Ohio thirty- 
sixth among the states.” In summary it would appear that 


TABLE VI 


CoMPARISON OF ToTaL CuRRENT EXPENSE PER Pupit 1n AVERAGE DatLy 
ATTENDANCE BETWEEN CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATEs 
AND Onto Cities aT INTERVALS FROM 1929 To 1938 


Years 308 Cities* | Ohio Cities} | Decrease in Ohio 
ceiciiaiala el eainiilcnniaamminaiiale (3) (4) 
1929-30 ..... | $108.87 $104.89 $ 3.98 
1934-35 ..... 96.18 79.28 16.90 
1935-36 ..... 102.73 \ 85.59 | 17.14 
1936-37 ..... 105.60 91.90 13.70 
BOGS 16. Fosse) eran eee + | 95.90 Be chrdee een ¢ 


* Comstock, Lula Mae. Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1936-37. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. pp. 9-19 (Office 
of Education, Pamphlet No. 81). The figures in this column include those 
for cities with populations of 2,500 and more. 
+ These include cities of 5,000 population or more. 
¢ Not yet available. 
although Ohio ranks relatively high in ability to support edu- 
cation, in effort it is far below the average of the 48 states. 

The figures contained in Table VI are further broken down 
in Table VII by showing the comparison of the per-pupil costs 
for character items for current expense in Ohio cities and the 
308 cities throughout the country. Upon analysis it will be 
observed that there is little difference between the per-pupil 
expenditures in any of the character items for the years studied 
with the exception of instruction. In this item in 1929-30 the 
national per-pupil cost was $86.49 and the Ohio per-pupil cost 


7 “Federal Support for Education,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, XV (September, 1937), p. 162- 

® Op. cit., p. 163. 
° Op. cit., p. 172, 
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was $78.07, or a difference of $8.42 less for the Ohio schools. 
In 1934-35 the national per-pupil cost for this item was $78.98 
and for Ohio schools it was $59.64 per pupil, or a difference 
of $19.34 per pupil. This relative difference has remained 
between the two groups for each successive year even though 
the average cost has increased annually in this item. Compar- 
ing these two differences of per-pupil costs for instruction— 
$8.42 and $19.34— it will be observed that there is a lag of 
approximately $10 per pupil in the instruction item of Ohio 


TABLE VII 


Comparison oF CosT PER Pupit 1n AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE FoR Eacu 
CurRRENT-EXPENSE ITEM FoR VARIOUS YEARS BETWEEN NATIONAL 
Cities’ AVERAGE* anp Ono CiTiEs’ AVERAGE 


Items 1929-30 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | Average 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

General control— 

WOOO 6 ck ss08 $ 4.06 $ 3.04 $ 3.41 $ 3.48 ' $ 3.50 

CE ee aN 2.71 3-50 | 2.83 | $ 2.84 | 3-12 
Instruction— | 

National ...... 86.49 78.98 83.13 | 87.03 | cscs | | OS 

eee 78.07 59.64 64.31 68.37 | 72.02 | 68.48 
Plant operation— 

National ........ 11.51 9-37 9.83 | 10.11 | 10.21 

ere ee 11.49 9.96 10.28 | 11.21 11.34 10.86 
Plant maintenance— | 

DOE, x ee nsec 5.57 3.47 | 3:97 | ee Pha 4-36 

Ree 5.18 2.63 3-44 3-92 4.09 3-85 
Auxiliary agencies— 

National ...... 3-33 2.48 a5 | 2.70 2.81 

GE Sores oc 3-43 1.82 1.92 | ae 2.37 | 2.33 
Fixed charges— 

WOAOGE «wis 1.93 3-83 4-14 | 4-34 ooh | 3-56 

GUN eee: | $ 2.93 $ 2.45 $ 2.08 | $ 3.27 | $ 3.23 | $ 2.79 


*Comstock, op. cit. 


schools over the 1929-30 averages of both groups. This fact 
would indicate that the Ohio city schools are returning to nor- 
malcy more slowly than are those of other cities throughout the 
United States. As indicated before, most of the instructional 
costs are made up of teachers’ salaries. Therefore it might be 
inferred that the teaching personnel in Ohio is largely bearing 
this difference since most of the other items are quite com- 
parable to the national averages. 

Summarizing then, the following general conclusions are 
drawn. First, the cost per pupil for general control becomes 

[Continued on page 88 | 





Teaching Opportunities in 1938 


By EARL W. ANDERSON 


N 1938 the College of Education at Ohio State University 
| graduated 101 more students than in 1937—an increase 
of twenty-five per cent for the year. The number of 1938 
graduates who were available for positions was 89 larger than 
in 1937. The number of the 1938 graduates who secured posi- 
tions was 46 larger than for the preceding year. The percentage 
of placement for the 1938 graduating class, however, was 4 per 
cent less than in 1937; that is, 73 per cent for 1938 as compared 
with 77 per cent of the graduates of 1937. Until 1938 there 
had been a steady increase in the proportion of the class securing 
positions, from 40 per cent in 1932 to 77 per cent in 1937. 

Reports from most parts of the country for 1938 indicate 
that the downward trend in the percentage placed exists rather 
generally and that for the most part the opportunities continue 
to be considerably greater in the so-called “special” fields than 
in the academic areas. Thus, at Ohio State University all grad- 
uates of the class of 1938 who were prepared to teach agricul- 
tural education, music, home economics, nursing education, and 
all in commercial education who could teach shorthand and 
typing were placed. Employment was found by 21 of the 22 
majors in industrial arts, and by 15 of the 16 majors in physical 
education for women. Elementary education, in which 66 of 
the 67 graduates were employed, continued to be a field of 
excellent opportunity. 

One of the most discouraging situations is the lack of oppor- 
tunity for the Negro students at Ohio State University who 
qualify to teach in public schools. Of the 12 Negroes graduated 
in 1938 only one was able to secure employment as a teacher. 
In 1937 only one of the 8 Negro graduates secured employment 
as a teacher. The number of positions held by Negro teachers 
in Ohio is small. Efforts to find opportunities for our Negro 
graduates in other states have been rather fruitless. 

Success in obtaining teaching positions since 1933 is shown 
in Table I, in which the graduates are listed by subject- 
matter majors. In considering opportunities in the various 
fields, graduates who majored in two fields were counted twice, 
once in each field. Thus, one who majored in English and who 

68 
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also majored in history is listed once under the English majors 
and again under the history majors in considering opportunities 
in various areas. Most of the graduates had majors in two sub- 
jects. A number had additional minor areas. The facts of 


employment for fields having fewer than ten graduates in 1937 
are summarized in Table II. 


TABLE I 


THE PERCENTAGES OF THE GRADUATES FOR THE Last FivE YEARs WuHo 
SECURED TEACHING PosITIONS DURING THE YEAR OF GRADUATION 


Number of | Percentages Placed in Teaching 
| Graduates Positions before December 31 

in 1938 | of the Year of Graduation 
Desiring 


Positions 1938 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 
() (2) (3) | (4) | (5s) | (6) 


Agricultural education 44* | 
Biology 51 | 56 | 60 54 
Chemistry 23 ' oe | @ 47 
Commercial education ng got 93 | 100 
Elementary education.............. | go 94 85 
English 60 49 | 47 
Fine arts 86 87 53 


5° 45 43 
General science§ 86 


History | 44 63 | 50 

ee ee ee | | go gt | 97 

pe error ere ere re 22 100 86 | 94 

i 70 73 67 

38 61 61 70 

31 96 100 89 

Nursing education 33 89 96 100 
Physical education: 


| 
100 | 100 | 96 





16 | 38 75 92 | 53 
15 94 | 94 86 | 70 
Social studies 89 | $$ | 


Total in the College of Education. 439 | 73 77 | 74 | 


* All graduates of teacher-training courses in the College of Agriculture. 

} Includes 40 graduates of the College of Agriculture and 7 of Education. 

¢ All of those who could teach shorthand and typing were placed. 

§ General-science majors prepare to teach physics, chemistry, biology, and general science. 

Of the women who desired positions, 77 per cent were 
placed as compared to 57 per cent of the men. With the excep- 
tions of English, biology, and fine arts, this advantage was evi- 
dent in every field of teaching in which there were more than 
three graduates of each sex. The comparison in placement 
according to sex is shown in Table III. 

The percentage of graduates in each major field who were 
employed as teachers is not in itself a clear index of opportunity 
within that field of teaching. Whereas 45 per cent of those 
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desiring positions in biology obtained teaching positions, only 9 
per cent of them obtained positions including the teaching of 
one or more classes in biology. Similarly, only 32 per cent of 
those majoring in English obtained positions involving the 
teaching of any class in English, although 64 per cent of the 
English majors did secure teaching positions. It will be re- 
membered that most of the graduates in the academic fields 
have majored in two areas. Since some teach entirely within 


TABLE II 
SuByEcT-Matrer FiELpDs in WHICH FEWER THAN TEN Hap Majorep 


Subject Number Desir- | Number Employed 


ing Positions as Teachers 
(a) | (3) 


Psychology .......... 
Geography 

Physics 

a are ; 
General science.......... 
Physical science ... 

Public speaking 


| 


Ne AN NN WN 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF MEN AND WoMEN PLAceEp IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS 


PERCENTAGE PLAcED 
SuBJECT 


Men | Women 


(1) (3) 
Music Bi bh Bacal liars : ny ikaard kote Sa 100 


44 
56 
History and social studies 54 
Mathematics Ratton aae 62 
Fine arts 58 
Commercial 100 


one major subject, it is to be expected that the percentages in 
Table IV would not reach 100 in most subjects. 

Eleven persons trained for high-school teaching (3 per 
cent) taught in the elementary schools. For the most part, 
these are people who had secured training for elementary- 
school teaching before they secured their training for teaching 
in high school. Six graduates who taught in high school were 
assigned no classes within their fields of major preparation. 

Experiences of graduates of previous years indicate that an 
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additional 6 per cent of the graduates of 1938 will secure teach- 
ing positions in 1939, whereas another 3 per cent will secure 
their first teaching employment in 1940. Several of these will 
have qualified for teaching subjects more in demand than are 
their present majors. Five per cent will go permanently into 
other occupations, including homemaking, within the next two 
years without having taught. It is probable, however, that 
almost 15 per cent of the graduates of 1938 will be available for 
teaching positions for several years but unable to obtain them. 

There is some indication that there will be a slightly 
downward trend in teacher employment in 1939. The reduc- 
tion in birth rate with the consequent loss in enrollment already 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES Majorinc 1N Eacu INpIcaTED SUBJECT 
Wuo Are TEACHING ONE or More C1 assEs 1n IT 





Percentage Percentage 
Teaching Teaching 
| One or More | One or More 
Classes 
a 


(1) | (2) 
Agricultural education . . | 100 History 
Biology 9 Home economics .......... 
CUOMIGIEP 6-55-5650 ; 17 Industrial arts 
Commercial education...... 77 
Elementary education 93 
English ; 32 
Os ii oma eka H : 50 Physical education—men .. . 
15 Physical education—women . | 
General science ; 59 Social studies 


Subject Prepared in Subject Prepared in 


found in the elementary grades will begin to be anticipated in 
the larger cities in plans for the employment of teachers. If 
economic conditions improve, there will be an increase in the 
number of teachers leaving the profession for homemaking and 
other occupations, but with the rise in educational requirements 
for teachers there is apparently an increase in the years of ser- 
vice rendered. The usual large differences in opportunities 
among the various teaching fields will continue so that those 
students who choose their programs carefully in line with the 
supply-demand relationships may be reasonably certain of em- 
ployment, although it appears to be obvious that the demands of 
the schools in 1939 will not be sufficient to absorb the services 
of more than three-fourths of those who qualify themselves in 


1939 for teaching. [Vol. XVIII, No. 3] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Practical Research 


OMEBOpyY in the teaching profession or in educational re- 
S search recently hit upon a bright idea which resulted in 
The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher 
—the latest yearbook of the American Educational Research 
Association. The idea is so simple that one is startled to think 
that it was not used before. 

The classroom teachers propounded four hundred or more 
problems of whose solutions they were not sure. Some of these 
questions are handwritten on the outside cover of the report: 
When should phonics be taught? How large should classes be? 
Should handwriting be taught as a separate subject? Should 
short division precede long division? The remainder of the 
questions are inside, two or three to a page. The classroom 
teachers then asked the research specialists to give them solu- 
tions that were based on research. 

Twenty-seven obliging researchers put themselves on the 
spot and told what they knew: Phonics should be delayed until 
the child has gained a genuine interest in reading. Classes are 
determined pretty largely by the size of the room, but there is 
a growing tendency toward small classes. The burden of evi- 
dence points to the need for systematic practice of handwriting 
under proper conditions. Short division, if taught at all, should 
follow long division. 

The questions and answers are found in the Joint Yearbook 
of the American Educational Research Association and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association. 

The research men have done a creditable job on the whole. 
They protect themselves by pointing to the fact that this is an 
experimental first effort and should therefore not be judged 
too harshly. They admit that some research is not of as high 
quality as is desirable. They state the obvious that much re- 
search which is good in itself does not attack classroom problems 
directly, and they further crave indulgence because on some of 
the questions asked in some areas there is no research evidence. 

Indeed, without being censorious, it may be pointed out 
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that some of the research men do not clearly distinguish between 
what they think is the correct answer and what research reveals 
as the right solution. There is an unevenness in the answers 
which would have been expertly avoided by the flat statement 
in many cases that research has nothing to offer. Nevertheless, 
some of the chapters are artistic products of keen discrimination 
between fact based on research and personal judgment based 
upon general experience. 

The idea is excellent, and the Report is the best practical 
handbook to date for classroom teachers who want to get terse 
answers to practical problems if research has any answer. 

The index is not so good. We tried to find a few questions 
and finally decided it would be quicker to thumb through the 
book and look in the most likely places. One cannot do every- 
thing the first time, of course. 

In our judgment, this Report should be reissued at five-year 
intervals. In the meantime, the research men can undertake no 
task more significant than to study the problems of the class- 
room teacher for which they do not have the answers. 


The Social Studies 


NTERESTING shifts and plateaus in the popularity of the social 
| studies with high-school students are analyzed in a recent 
publication of the Office of Education, Offerings and Reg- 
istrations in High-School Subjects.’ Regrettably, the figures are 
slightly out of date (1934), particularly because we would 
expect a pronounced shift during the last five years; but they 
are the latest obtainable and are still significant. 

The first comparison is among the histories. In 1890, 27 
per cent of high-school students took one of the four histories 
—ancient, medieval and modern, English, or American. Since 
this is a single year, it follows that in four years a student would 
take four times 27 per cent or 108 per cent of a course. Or, 
approximately, a student would study one of these courses in 
his four-year program. In 1910, the four history courses 
reached their peak of popularity with 55 per cent in one year 
and about two courses during the four years. In 1934, the 
percentage had fallen to 32 per cent. From 1928 to 1934 the 
American history course remained constant at 18 per cent each 
+ Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. v-+-96 pp. (Bulletin 1938, No. 6) 
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year. This means that in four years only four times 18 or 72 
out of a hundred students took a high-school course in American 
history. Ancient history in this six-year period dropped from 
IO per cent to 7 per cent, and medieval and modern from 11 
per cent to 6 per cent. World history, however, rose from 6 
per cent to I2 per cent. 

In the social studies other than history, which are now being 
emphasized as never before in recent years, plateaus are 
apparent. In 1928 the never popular sociology course remained 
constant with a percentage of 2.5 per cent of the total student 
body enrolled, and its equally unpopular economics colleague 
similarly remained constant at 5 per cent. That is, in four years 
the chances were twenty out of one hundred that a particular 
student would take a course in economics. Civil government 
and community civics dropped in the same period from 20 per 
cent to 16 per cent. 

The only course in the social-studies area that showed pro- 
nounced growth in popularity was problems of democracy, 
which rose from 1 per cent in 1928 when it was first noted in 
the Office of Education statistics to 3.4 per cent in 1934. This 
course, however, was no more popular than economics and 
sociology after its perpendicular rise to 3.4 per cent. 

The total percentage taking one course in the social-studies 
field in 1934 was 2 per cent; that is, during the high-school 
period, each student on the average would carry one social- 
science course by the 1934 statistics. 

The reasons for these conditions are obscure. Undoubtedly, 
however, one factor is the character of the social-science courses. 
For years, excepting civics, they have been simplified editions 
of the college courses in these subjects, highly academic and 
distantly related to current social-civic problems. That courses 
in problems of democracy show sudden percentage growth 
directs attention to the revamping of all the social-science 
courses to deal with current problems. A good gamble for the 
social-science people to work upon is to change radically the 
content of their courses in the high school. 

W. W.C. 















‘5 READINGS GPK 
Books to Read 


LoEWENBERG, J., e¢ al. The Problem of the Individual. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1937. 206 pp. (Publications in Philosophy, 
Vol. 20) 

In this epoch when feelings run high over the rights of individuals and 
the suppression of individuality, it is appropriate that the meaning and funda- 
mental characteristics of individuality be carefully studied. It is the task of 
the present series of lectures to bring to the forefront some of these essential 
features. 

Mr. Loewenberg regards individuality as something not found in a fin- 
ished form in actual experience, but rather an ideal or goal being striven for 
and progressively attained. Mr. Lenzen notes that whereas in older physical 
theory atoms were regarded as individual units, the conception of the indi- 
viduality of an atom has had to be radically reconstructed in view of the 
electromagnetic theory of the physical world. To Mr. Dennes, an individual 
is always an instance of a type. Mr. Pepper, looking at the problem from the 
standpoint of aesthetics, finds two kinds of individuality, that of the tissue of 
the physical work, and that of the imaginative construction generated through 
the spectator. 

In the social realm, individuality is “focalized, continuant, and associated.” 
Its connection with the group may be determined by domination, mediation, 
or division. These aspects of the problem are elaborated by Mr. Strong. 

Mr. McKay’s paper is a correction of the view that in Plato’s theory the 
only real individuals are the universal ideas, his real meaning being that 
individuals are composites of ideal forms and particular embodiments. 

Hume’s view, considered by Mr. Marhenke, was shipwrecked because 
his pure phenomenalism did not recognize substance as distinct from states, 
the latter clearly not being continuous and empirically self-identical. 

Mr. Adams concludes the volume with a consideration of individuality 
and continuity, holding that an individual is a continuous strand, a track 
along which something is carried. It may be “thick” or “thin,” organic or 
physical. Self-conscious rationality frees it from absorption in immediate 
context. 

Thus from several points of view the conception receives treatment, 
always thorough, sometimes rather technical for a general audience. Espe- 
cially does it seem so at the point where one would expect the most practical 


value, in Mr. Strong’s paper on individual rights. Ameen tt tien 





Hinspaue, B. A. Horace Mann and the Common School Revival in the 
United States. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. xi-+-326 pp. 
SmiTH, Payson; Winsuip, A. E.; anp Harris, Witutiam T. Horace Mann 
and Our Schools. New York: American Book Company, 1937. vii-+100 pp. 
These two books were published in connection with the Horace Mann 
Centennial. The first is a reprint of the volume which appeared in 1898 as 
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number one of the series “Great Educators,” edited by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. It is still a useful book for one who wishes to study the work of 
Mann in relation to the conditions of his time. 

The second volume comprises three accounts of Mann, each from a dif- 
ferent point of view. Mr. Harris’s and Mr. Smith’s contributions are 
addresses originally delivered in 1896 and 1937, respectively; Mr. Winship’s 


originally appeared in his Great American Educators. © 0 Semmes 


Umstattp, J. G., e¢ al. Institutional Teacher Placement. Detroit, Michigan: 
Wayne University, 1937. vii-+-238 pp. 

This volume was prepared under the auspices of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association. It consists of a battery of papers on such 
subjects as supply and demand, the administration of a teacher-placement 
office, the counseling of prospective teachers, and the placement bureau as a 
division of the state department. The authors are well-known authorities, such 
as Earl W. Anderson of Ohio State University, E. W. Toetch of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Robert C. Woellner of the University of Chicago, and 
J. G. Umstattd of Wayne University, the editor. It is a substantial volume, 
of use to placement officers and graduate students interested in placement. 

W. W. CuartTers 


Capy, Marion E. The Education That Educates: Evaluation of Hebrew Edu- 
cation as Compared with Ancient and Modern Systems and an Application 
of Its Principles and Methods to Present Day Educational Problems. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1937. 260 pp. 


The subtitle gives the real subject of this book; the main title will prob- 
ably indicate to most people that the compiler is concerned with character 
education. His method is the time-honored one of using “scissors and paste.” 
More than one-half of the book—this is intended to be a conservative estimate 
— is made up of quotations, chiefly from the Bible but also from other sources, 
ancient and modern. The standpoint is strictly Fundamentalist. 


H. G. Goop 


FERRIER, WILLIAM WarrREN. Ninety Years of Education in California, 
1846-1936. Berkeley, California: Sather Gate Book Shop, 1937. xv-+ 
413 pp. 

This is an extremely “factual” history. Almost every page fairly bristles 
and crackles—we hope the two are not incompatible—with names, dates, 
census totals, property-evaluation figures, and quotations. History is written, 
we should assume, to be read; but this book is very hard reading. 

Why just these facts were selected by the author for inclusion between 
cloth covers it would be hard to say; probably because these were the ones 
that he happened to find. Certainly they do not tell a story nor reveal a trend. 
The subtitle and one or two chapter headings do indeed promise consideration 
of certain movements, but anyone who looks for such treatment will be dis- 
appointed. More than one-half of the space is devoted to disconnected 
accounts of individual schools, academies, and colleges. The public schools, 
state teachers’ colleges, and higher schools of the state are inadequately treated. 
There is no scientific documentation anywhere; but the first chapters, which 
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deal with early legislation and early schools, are better than the later ones. 
These chapters are better both as accounts of conditions and in giving general 
indications of the sources. 

' H. G. Goop 


Sprott, W. J. H. General Psychology. London: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1937. ix-+-437 pp. 

This book is the college edition of Mr. Sprott’s work. He has also 
published a general edition entitled Psychology for Everyone. 

His aim is set forth in his Preface: “1 do not owe allegiance to any 
‘School’ of psychologists, and I have concentrated on that which all schools 
must necessarily have in common: the problems which they have to solve. 
I have done this because I believe that only by grasping the problems with 
which Psychology is concerned can the beginner achieve a sympathetic under- 
standing of the various solutions which have been put forward.” 

The book starts with an exposition of the original urges described by one 
school or another. These are classified as by each of the schools, and called in 
turn propensities, interests, reflexes, and configurations. The summary state- 
ment of the chapter is that “we require all three types of theory.” 

In similar fashion he deals with the analyses of varied psychological 
schools in the problems of social groups. This is a book for the student who 
wishes to understand the meanings attached to the psychological vocabulary 


by various current schools. 
y KaTHARINE GREENE 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 



























Tipyman, Witxarp F. Directing Learning through Class Management. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. vii-+-539 pp. 

Basic to the purpose of this book is the author’s practical, arbitrary divi- 
sion of the work of the teacher into instructional activities and management 
activities. The latter are specifically and comprehensively discussed. Man- 
agement activities include: preparing a desirable classroom environment; 
guiding pupils’ behavior; handling problem situations and cases; directing 
physical-welfare and school life activities; planning the curriculum; admin- 
istering tests, marks, records, and reports; preparing a schedule; selecting 
instructional materials and administering them; maintaining professional rela- 
tions and ethics; working with parents and the community; and providing 
for personal welfare and professional growth. 

Stimulated by The Commonwealth Study of Charters and Waples and 
other job-analyses, the author realizes the extreme complexity and diversity 
of these activities, their direct bearing upon the success of a teacher, and the 
need for a more thorough understanding of them. Numerous practical sug- 
gestions are presented to meet these needs. 

The book is primarily concerned with an analysis and a systematic organi- 
zation of the work of the teacher and not with the development of principles 
and techniques of teaching. A philosophy of education conceived as “the sum 
total of his [the teacher’s] answers to the practical problems of what to do 
in particular classroom situations” underlies this entire book. Although the 
author emphasizes the need for an activity program characterized by continu- 
ous change, his philosophy does not harmonize with the implications of 
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organismic psychology. The practicability and functional nature of this book 
make it readable. Although applicable to almost any level, it seems primarily 
directed toward the elementary area. 

This book could be used profitably as a basic reference in classes giving 
the prospective teacher practical suggestions for classroom management. 
Selected references of a general and specific nature and a number of questions 
and exercises based upon the content follow each chapter. The chapters on 
physical-welfare activities, working with parents and community, and provid- 
ing for welfare and growth should prove helpful to any teacher in service. 

Rosert W. RicHeEy 


PaisLey, J. W. Problems in Cursive, Manuscript and Mirror Handwriting. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina: the author, 1937. 5-+69 pp. 

Part I deals with an experiment in initial teaching of cursive and manu- 
script handwriting to different groups. Two conclusions are drawn: each 
method produces about equal quality handwriting, and “beyond this [sixth 
grade] formal instruction produced little improvement.” Part II describes 
the results of teaching correct orientation to five mirror writers. 

The monograph reviews the literature of opinion concerning each type 
of handwriting but does not contain references for the last decade. Educa- 
tional conclusions tend to be based more on subjective judgment as an experi- 


enced teacher than on the results of the experiments. 
F. P. Ropinson 


LaPiere, Ricuarp T. Collective Behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. xiii++-577 pp. 

For many years, the field of collective behavior has remained a kind of 
terra incognita in the social sciences, important and exciting to be sure, but 
withal mystical and unknown. Explorers such as Tarde, Durkheim, Ross, and 
Park, have ventured there and have returned with curious discoveries and 
conflicting reports. LaPiere has undertaken a systematic analysis of this field, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that his work is the most significant treatment 
to date. Whatever its shortcomings may prove to be, it stands alone as an 
exploratory, definitive, and integrated account of mass phenomena common 
to daily life, phenomena much in the news and on our minds. 

In a field which has so long resisted organization, the author’s scheme of 
treatment is of interest. Briefly, collective behavior, defined as patterned 
social interaction, is divided into four major types: cultural, including institu- 
tional behavior, conventional, regimented, and formal; recreational, compris- 
ing congenial, audience, and public behaviors; control, exchange interactions, 
political, and nomothetic; and escape, ranging from panic behavior, through 
revelous, fanatical, and rebellious. Each subdivision draws a chapter of 
analysis, chapters being built on the pattern of origin and function, ideologies, 
membership, overt and covert behaviors, leadership, and variant types of the 
phenomena discussed. 

Written as a textbook in sociology, this volume will undoubtedly find an 
immediate use. To professional educators, it will give greater insight into 
patterns of mass action such as crowds, mobs, crazes, fashions, fads, audiences, 
publics, strikes, riots, depressions, and wars. The chapter on regimented 
behavior, with its realistic dissection of present dictators, is especially perti- 
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nent, and the author’s continuous attention to the arts of leadership is a prac- 
tical and positive value. Three criticisms may be offered, and opinions will 
differ on each point. The book would have been better as a textbook if 
research data, on which its theory so often rests, had been summarized in the 
chapter, not relegated to a fine-print appendix at the end; if the reader had 
been privileged to view i extenso the concrete case materials on which inter- 
pretations are based, rather than merely to accept or reject the author’s 
analyses; and if readability had been enhanced by more thought to student 
interest, with less concern for logical outline and high-level abstraction. 
Luioyp ALLEN Cook 


Dave, Epcar; Dunn, Fannie W.; Hopan, Cuarves F., Jr.; AND SCHNEI- 
DER, Etta. Motion Pictures in Education: a Summary of the Literature. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. v-+472 pp. 

The significant writings related to motion pictures in education have been 
carefully classified, indexed, and digested. The book consists of six sections 
as follows: Administration of Visual Aids, Teaching with the Motion Pic- 
ture and Other Visual Aids, Selecting Instructional Materials, Film Produc- 
tion in the Schools, Experimental Research in Instructional Films, and 
Teacher Preparation in Visual Education. 

An interesting innovation is the use of the page number on which the 
summary appears as the reference guide to that summary. This speeds up the 
locating of a reference in a pleasing manner. Use of the book is also facil- 
itated by the type face in the index, summaries being indicated by bold face. 

The entire work has been carefully done and will be indispensable to 
any worker in the field. One hopes that the authors have made plans to issue 
yearly or bi-yearly supplements keeping the work up to date. 

Vivian WEEDON 
National Safety Council 


De Scuweinitz, DoroTHEa. Occupations in Retail Stores. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Company, 1937. xviii-+-417 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to show the “importance of retailing as a 
field of employment, its existence in almost every community, its lack of 
consideration by students in making occupational choice.” ‘Today with a 
million and a half stores and five million employees, the retail field is a large 
one with many varying jobs. The author treats every possible position in a 
store from delivery boy to buyer and manager; from sales clerk to advertising 
manager; from junior positions to those of maturity and experience; from 
positions paying $10 per week to those of $200. For each position she gives 
a description of the work, the qualifications needed by the applicant for the 
job, including such items as sex, age, education and training, experience, 
physical and personal qualities, promotion, and earnings. She divides the 
book into two parts. The first deals generally with such topics as growth and 
trends of retailing, kinds of retail stores, and store work. The other takes up 
retail occupations, the individual job, such as selling and nonselling occupa- 
tions, publicity, merchandising, management. 

This study has significance for persons who deal with young people both 
individually and in classrooms and lecture groups; for example, teachers, 
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counselors, placement workers connected with educational institutions or with 
public employment offices, and those in stores who hire and train new 
employees. Maps, charts, and tables throughout the book and in two addi- 


tional appendixes illustrate points made. 
PP P EvizaBETH M. MuncER 


IncLEs, May, anp McCacue, Anna. Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries: a Manual for Teachers and Librarians. rev. ed. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 207 pp. 

This revision of a manual which has already made a place for itself is a 
welcome event for librarians and teachers who wish help in instructing stu- 
dents in the use of books and libraries. The revision departs somewhat from 
the plan of the first edition, which was designed to accompany the Library 
Key by Zaidee Brown. This present edition may be used with any textbook 
or independently. With this end in view much new material has been 
included. This new material is well selected and well presented. 

Worthy of special comment are the well-selected references which appear 
at the ends of the chapters. The chapter headings are similar for both books. 
The Appendices, three in number, present a plan for teaching the use of 
books and libraries as part of class work of required courses in high school, 
sample lessons on reference books for office-practice classes, and sample tests 
covering all units of library course. 

The revision is, in short, a well-done, up-to-date enlargement which 


meets the high standard set by the initial volume. 
¢ Rut E. SEEGER 


Hart, Josepu K. Am Introduction to the Social Studies. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1937. vili-+197 pp. 

For all who are preparing to enter any of the social professions—the 
author mentions doctors, nurses, lawyers, ministers, teachers, and engineers— 
this book offers an introduction to the younger students. The first seven of its 
fifteen chapters outline briefly the elementary structure of society: groups, 
primitive and modern; our changing world; cities—organization and dis- 
organization; our social institutions; and the family. The other chapters deal 
with the problems of a democratic social order. The major challenge to these 
students is the professional and intellectual leadership necessary to meet the 
problems of social living. The base of each chapter is some organizing con- 
cepts around which the student may do his own thinking. 

In the final chapter he names the social sciences to be explored by the 
student if he is to see the world whole. He includes anthropology, history, 
politics and government economics, ethics, education, and philosophy. Each 
chapter has six or eight questions for further study. The author includes one 
page of books that would be helpful instead of an elaborate bibliography that 


might repel the beginner. Exsiz VoorueEs Jones 


Broapy, Lois PEDERSEN. Health and Physical Education for Small Schools. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 1937. xii+-192 pp. 
The health and physical-education problems of the small school have 
been treated in this volume in a most helpful and understanding manner. 
Several common beliefs are shown to be in error, namely, that rural or small- 
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town areas have better health conditions than do cities, that health and 
physical-education materials now available are readily usable in all situations, 
and that needs of pupils in rural areas for play opportunities and health 
conservation are less than those in cities. The resultant fact that the small 
school is in need of definite help forms the basis for the materials herein 
presented. 

The approach used shows a keen understanding of pupils, problems, 
materials, and procedures from the standpoint of the whole school as well as 
that of physical education. Available material in the field is expertly organ- 
ized and adapted for use by physical-education teachers in the small school 
as well as by teachers whose training has been in other fields but who are 
required to teach physical education. There are nine chapters in the book 
which deal with basic philosophy, organization, programs, intramurals, super- 
vision, publicity, and allied activities which may be carried on advantageously. 
The author is to be commended for completeness, wise adaptation to this type 
of school, and, above all, for the close attention to details. 


Administrators and teachers in the small school should find much of 


value in this book. W. H. LauritsEN 


University of Chicago 


HeEtimicu, Eucens W. The Mathematics in Certain Elementary Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools and Colleges. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. vi-+-125 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 706) 

This book, as indicated in its title, undertakes to discuss the problem 
concerned with the realization that pupils who undertake the study of the 
social sciences in secondary schools must have adequate preparation for the 
intelligent comprehension of these studies and adequate preparation for con- 
tinuing the study of the social sciences in colleges and universities. It thus 
investigates to a limited extent the mathematics involved in the study of the 
social sciences and the provision that is made for learning that mathematics. 
It also endeavors to determine the connections between the mathematics and 
the social-studies materials. 

One of the first of many tables shows values attached to certain topics in 
mathematics as preparation for the study of the social sciences. This was the 
result of a study by the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 
Mention is made of further studies by Koch and Schlauch, by Thorndyke 
and his associates, and more recently by the Social Science Research Council. 
Some conclusions were that training in topics in mathematics beyond the 
more obvious elementary ones useful in economics—logarithms, graphs, inter- 
polation, equations and forms of curves, probability, and the like—would help 
the student to acquire facility in reducing to definite terms the concepts and 
relationships encountered in the courses in the social sciences and to do clear 
and logical thinking and reasoning. 

Throughout the book the author sets up each problem by comparing 
various terms, methods, textbooks, and surveys, and by giving the results of 
studies at the various levels, such as in junior and senior high schools and in 
colleges, in mathematics and the social sciences. Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, even the Appendix and Bibliography, are stimulating and enlightening. 
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Some conclusions are: The symbols found in arithmetic are in common 
use in the social studies. A number of different ways of naming points, lines, 
and polygons are found in connection with the use of the function graph in 
economics. The concepts of quantity and quantitative relationships are used 
extensively in the materials of the social studies at all grade levels. The 
social studies demand primarily a clear understanding of the language of 
mathematics and of the meanings of mathematical concepts and processes, the 
function concept being one of the most important of these. 

The book is well printed and well written. Teachers of mathematics and 
the social sciences could profitably use its systematized and authoritative mate- 
rial and conclusions. 4 © Bie 


Cozens, Freperick W.; Cusperty, Hazext J.; ann Nettson, N. P. 
Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for Secondary School 
Girls and College Women. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937. 
ix-++165 pp. 

With this volume the authors have completed a valuable series of studies 
dealing with achievement scales in physical-education activities. Prior to the 
publication of this work, volumes covering similar scales for boys and girls in 
elementary and junior high school, boys in high school, and men in college 
have been published. 

This work contains carefully constructed tests in a wide variety of activ- 
ities such as baseball, archery, hockey, basketball, and the like, with detailed 
instructions for their administration, as well as the achievement scales con- 
structed from the tests. The techniques used in preparing the scales are also 
clearly propounded and their purposes and the uses to which they can be put 
elaborated. 

While it is true that the acquisition of activity skills is an objective of 
physical education, and while the measurement of performance is a useful 
guide in determining progress, classifying students, and improving methods, 
it is well to keep in mind that measurement is but one phase of evaluation 
and the development of motor skill but one of many objectives. 

On the other hand, when such tests and scales are admittedly used as a 
part of a broader evaluation program, they are extremely valuable. 

Vircinia BLUNT 


Burr, SaMuEL Encue. A School in Transition. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1937. 210 pp. 

This volume is a practical and concise record of the transition of the 
Glendale, Ohio, Congress Avenue Public School (elementary through high 
school), which changed from traditional practices to an activity plan of 
progressive education. This case study of a school in transition is reported 
from September, 1930, to July, 1933. 

The author discusses carefully and tersely the results of other studies in 
the field of transition from conventional to newer practices in education and 
uses some of these data as guides for local school policies. He points out, how- 
ever, the desirability for adapting procedures and policies to local conditions 
and needs. In Glendale, for example, the definition of the new educational 
program was formulated by the superintendent and committees of teachers 
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and was subject to continuous revision. In the elementary school, units of 
work were introduced, and in the high school, certain class periods were 
arranged for one teacher to aid in developing a unification of content in 
English, social studies, and fine arts. 

Changes in administration and supervision; training and selection of 
teachers; buildings, grounds, and equipment; and public relations with the 
community are properly stressed. As a part of the report, the results from 
objective subject-matter tests are presented as evidence. The author concludes 
that the pupils maintained so-called “academic standards” during the transition. 

Although the author points out the need for an evaluation of educational 
outcomes other than academic information, he was unable to collect in a 
systematic way any such evidence for Glendale pupils. He does cite several 
more recent studies by other investigators where the more intangible outcomes 
have been appraised. The report serves its major function as a case study of 
the administrative and supervisory factors accompanying the introduction of 
an activity program. The experiences described should be valuable to admin- 


istrators and teachers in similar situations. 
J. Wayne WriIGHTSTONE 


RussELL, JaMEs Ear. Founding Teachers College: Reminiscences of the Dean 
Emeritus. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 106 pp. 
The character of this book is well indicated by the subtitle. It is not a 
systematic history of the founding of the institution with which it deals, but 
the reminiscences of the man who, more than any other, shaped it during 
its formative period. In three lectures Dean Russell traces the origin of the 
college, describes the outlook when he assumed the deanship in 1897,-and 


traces the developments during “the period of rough-and-ready pioneering” 
from 1897 to 1903. As was to be expected, the lectures show their author, not 
only as an outstanding educational pioneer, but as a very human individual. 

Included as appendixes are two important documents. The first is a 
letter written in 1899 to Miss Grace H. Dodge, one of the trustees, dealing 
with the relation between freedom and control in education. The other is 
Dean Russell’s final report to the trustees of Teachers College, in which he 
reviews and philosophizes about the progress of professional education during 


the thirty years covered by his deanship. . oo 


CoMMITTEE on EpucaTionaL ReEsEaRcH, UNIvERsITy oF Minnesota. The 
Effective General College as Revealed by Examinations. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. xvi+-427 pp. 

What curriculum is best adapted to the needs of students whose “intellec- 
tual interests and abilities, whose funds or life purposes marked them for a 
college residence of less than four years”? is the question which this volume 
attempts to answer, in so far as the question can be answered by examination 
techniques. 

This and other publications of the series grew out of the philosophy that 
an educational system should “seek to give to every student the fullest and 
richest opportunities to which his ability and his considered purposes entitle 
him.” The curriculum evaluated, the results of which are recorded in this 
book, constitutes the curriculum of the General College which opened in the 
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fall of 1932 at the University of Minnesota. The basic purpose of the volume 
is “to present a way of dealing with curriculum problems, one it is hoped, 
that will be regarded as a fundamental procedure.” The authors hold that an 
effective curriculum is defined by the fruit it bears; by the way it is under- 
stood by the student and organized into his mental life with some degree of 
permanency; in other words, by the extent to which a student’s mind is 
changed by the educational program. 

Granted that the authors have presented effective methods and techniques 
for ascertaining mental changes both specialized and general, there are many 
of us who are unwilling to admit that mental changes constitute a valid cri- 
terion of an effective educational program. These changes might not be 
considered as even a most important factor of a sound criterion. 

As a contribution to more effective uses of examinations and to more 
effective teaching, the volume is valuable. To the curriculum technician it 
will be of interest and value, but whether a sound fundamental procedure for 
curriculum revision and construction has been presented is doubtful. That the 
philosophy on the basis of which the studies were made is sound no one who 
holds a democratic view of education can deny. In some places the volume is 


uite readable, in other pl it is tedious. 
quite readable, in other places it is tedious J. E. Baruursr 


University of Alabama 


OpENWELLER, ARTHUR LEoNaRD. Predicting the Quality of Teaching. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. xi+-158 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 676) 

The author of this book attempts to show the predictive value of certain 
traits for their effectiveness in teaching. An intensive study is made of 560 
teachers constituting one-fifth of the elementary teachers in Cleveland and 
approximately one-half of the graduates of the two-year course of the Cleve- 
land School of Education for a seven-year period. Fifteen hundred and 
thirty-nine Cleveland teachers were ranked into about eight groups by the 
principals, assistant principals, and supervisors in an attempt to measure the 
two traits, effectiveness in teaching and personality. 

The 560 teachers were rated on 26 traits such as personality, college 
marks, psychology marks, age, experience, student-teaching marks, height, 
handwriting, intelligence, photographic attractiveness, and the like. The 
results indicate that “personality has a closer relation to the quality of teaching 
than has student teaching or scholarship or any other trait in the study.” “As 
related to effectiveness in teaching, high-school marks are the same as height; 
experience, age, and psychology are about alike; with experienced teachers 
height is as important as student teaching; weight as significant as intelligence; 
handwriting quality is the same as the number of letters in the signature; and 
(ninety-seven cases) looking at the back of a photograph is as good as looking 
at the photograph.” 

In discussing the practical application of this study, the author maintains 
that “if an administrator desires to identify the high eighth of his staff for 
effectiveness in teaching so as to make proper recognition for the character 
of the service, he can in a city of 50,000 population in about an hour get for 
his elementary teachers a rating for effectiveness with an agreement of meas- 
ures higher than he would get for their intelligence with three group intelli- 
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gence tests, and higher than he would get for the quality of their handwriting 
scored by three experts using a standardized scale.” 

It appears to the reviewer that the broad interpretation of the term 
personality as well as the method of procedure used accounts in a large measure 
for personality being so closely related to teaching effectiveness. If personality 
is defined as “a power or an ability to influence other persons” it seems that 
intelligence, scholarship, and similar traits would have a direct bearing upon 
one’s personality. Administrators, teachers, and college personnel officers 


should find this book interesting and helpful. — . 


Joint ComMITTEE oF THE CoLLEGE oF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND AND THE 
NaTIoNAL INSTITUTE FOR THE Buinp. The Education of the Blind: a 
Survey. London: Edward Arnold and Company, 1936. xxiv-+-344 pp. 

A joint committee, composed of members from the College of Teachers 
of the Blind and the National Institute for the Blind, present this survey as 
the result of four and one-half years of conscientious research work. One of 
the many commendable features of the survey is the clear, interesting manner 
in which the subject-matter is treated. The reader is not confused with 
hackneyed generalities, stilted phrases, and intellectual smoke screens. On the 
contrary, even the most difficult problems are brought under the close scrutiny 
of the committee and presented with unusual clarity and thoroughness. 

Since the education of the blind is general in scope, quite naturally many 
old problems arise again; but the interpretation of these by the survey com- 
mittee is new, challenging, and perhaps to some school men a bit startling. 
Here are a few extracts: 

Society underestimates the genuine capacities of the blind, tries to protect them need- 
lessly and gives way to flattery for simple achievement. 

The average intelligence of blind children is certainly not lower nor higher than 
that of seeing children. 

A blind child’s medium for reading and writing is Braille; therefore it is not neces- 
sary for him to know the printed way of spelling. 

While we hope that the blind child will develop as normally as possible in intellec- 
tual and social relationships, we think that the advantages of the system of educating 
blind children in sighted schools are outweighed by the disadvantages. 

The main objective of the survey is not to present a treatise on educating 
the blind as such, but to show how the sighted curriculum could be expanded 
and modified so that the blind student will foster a desire for real economic 
independence, which implies greater service to the community and a greater 
measure of self-respect. O. J. Hinz 


Ohio State School for the Blind 


Hawkes, Hersert E.; Linpouist, E. F.; ann Mann, C. R. The Construc- 
tion and Use of Achievement Examinations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1936. vii+-496 pp. 

Books on measurement in education are legion and more flow from the 
presses each year. This particular one is unique, however, in that it analyzes 
the process of evaluation in terms of a progressive philosophy of education. 
The authors assume that good testing should penalize rote learning and should 
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aim at getting away from non-interpretative material in favor of material 
which emphasizes functional values and interpretative ideas. The authors also 
assume that glorification of standards, which has been such a bugbear to the 
testing movement, should give way to an emphasis on individual differences, 
and that the wise use of tests will hasten the movement toward adaptation of 
instruction to individual needs. 

The broad purposes of the American Council’s Committee, under whose 
auspices the book was prepared, are to assist the teacher in secondary schools 
and colleges to produce better examinations; to provide teachers with a founda- 
tion of principles of test construction and interpretation; and, since building 
objective tests requires much more time and technique than the average 
teacher can be expected to employ, to help the teacher to use and interpret 
examinations constructed by others. 

Part I deals with objectives of instruction to be measured, and with the 
theory and process of test construction. Part II discusses examinations in five 
major fields: social studies, natural sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, 


and English. Part III consists of a concluding chapter on the uses and abuses 


of examinations. Norman WoELFEL 


Moor, ArtTHurR Pricuarp. The Library-Museum of Music and Dance. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. xi-+186 pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 750) 

The Library-Museum of Music and Dance by Arthur Prichard Moor, 
aims toward a new cultural and educational institution which would combine 
the features of the modern museum, the library, and the laboratory. It would 
be equipped with instruments, scores, sound film, phonograph records, and 
related materials. This museum would certainly satisfy the music needs of 
the community which it would serve. 

In an inclusive survey of the present musical scene in America the author 
gives much evidence to support the argument that now is the opportune time 
for the creation of such music centers. He tells clearly how the library and 
museum may help in the development of techniques for its successful opera- 
tion, and suggests a plan for a program built around several important depart- 
ments, some of which, such as “acoustics,” might in a less thorough study have 
been neglected. This program, he says, could be modified to accord with 
local conditions, and herein he gives the key which would suggest that so rich 
a program based on such a variety of new ideas would have much to contribute 
to music education in general and to the music departments of schools and 
colleges in particular. In other words, the publication of this book as one of 
Columbia’s “Contributions to Education” is entirely justified. 

WituiaM Casey 


Mott, Caro.yn, AND BatsDEN, Leo B. The Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 207 pp. 
Mort, CaroLyn, AND BaispEN, Leo B. Children’s Library Lesson Book. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 32 pp. 
In these days when such wide departures are made from the use of one 
textbook for each subject, an intelligent use of books and libraries is not only 
a desirable but also a necessary ability. This book and its accompanying lesson- 
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book should go far toward solving the problem encountered by both teachers 
and librarians of teaching children to become self-reliant in locating needed 
materials and in using them intelligently. 

The text is well planned and organized. The phrasing is clear and the 
vocabulary used is easy. Examples of points under discussion are plentiful and 
apt. All ordinary phases of library usage are adequately covered; and though 
the book is designed to be used in its entirety, separate portions may be used 
as desired. Books themselves, their classification and shelving and suggestions 
on how to care for and use them, are topics well covered. The card catalogue 
and its various kinds of cards are clearly explained. Encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, maps, and atlases receive their due attention, as well as discussions on 
note-taking and the more general features of library usage and behavior. 

The general appearance is most pleasing. The type is clear; the illustra- 
tions, many of which are in color, add greatly to the interest of the book. 
Children in the schools of Sacramento, California, helped in the making of 
these pictures and they should appeal to children as well as older people. All 
in all, these volumes are the most attractive library guides for children which 


it has been the pleasure of this reviewer to see. 
Ruth E. SEEGER 


HELter, Friepa M., anp La Brant, Lou L. The Librarian and the Teacher 
of English. Chicago: American Library Association, 1938. 84 pp. 

This is a description of how a librarian and a teacher of English in one 
experimental school have co-operated in stimulating their students to know 
and use their library and to make profitable use of leisure time for developing 
wise habits of reading. Emphasis throughout is on pupil-participation and 


planning, with teacher and librarian jointly serving as guides and counselors. 

With such a setup much might be accomplished and apparently much has 
been accomplished. If the situation seems too ideal for adopting in the aver- 
age, crowded public school, certain features might be adapted to particular 
needs. In any case this report should make stimulating reading for others 


working toward the same ends. Rutn E. SEEcEr 


HeEnpERSON, ExisHa Lane. The Organization and Administration of Student 
Teaching in State Teachers Colleges. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. vi-+-125 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Eduation, No. 692) 

This book is a questionnaire type of study which brings to the reader the 
prevailing conditions in representative state teachers’ colleges. It is a survey 
without the benefit of direct contact of the surveyor with the institutions 
surveyed. Some visitations were made, it is true, but for the purpose only of 
securing a workable form of questionnaire. The study, therefore, is quite 
impersonal, except as the author takes occasion to pass opinion from time to 
time. The basic value of the work, not inconsiderable to be sure, is measured 
by the limitations of the questionnaire as a means of securing original data. 

The study deals mainly with the administrative aspects of student teach- 
ing. The facts with regard to organization and administration of training 
schools are assembled, organized, and well interpreted. Similarly, the various 
features of the student-teaching programs and of observation activities are 
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treated. A third of the larger and more significant divisions of the study 
presents a relatively wide range of suggestions for improvement, and such 
concurrence as these show falls considerably in line with needs otherwise 
shown. The author’s recommendations are based, in the main, upon prevailing 
practices and “professional opinion.” 

The reviewer finds the picture in general a rather depressing one. In it 
gross overburdening stands out, inertia if not lethargy, possibly mediocrity, 
and certainly weakness at the crucial point, which is that of supervisory con- 


tact with the student. 
Frepericxk C. LanpsirTEL 


Costs per Pupil in Ohio City and 
Exempted-Village School Districts 
[Continued from page 67 | 


higher as the population of the school district decreases. In 
other words the lowest cost for general control is in the largest 
cities. Second, the proportion of the total current expenses 
devoted to instruction progressively increases with the popula- 
tion of the school district. Third, the total current expenses 
per pupil increases with the population of the school district. 
Fourth, delay in the receipt of state funds from the Foundation 
Program caused cities and exempted villages to borrow a total 
of $18,566,594 for varying periods of time during 1937-38. 
At the legal rate of not to exceed 4.5 per cent, the interest on 
this amount per month was $69,625, which was borne by the 
local districts. Fifth, only in the items of fixed charges and 
plant operation do the 1937—38 expenditures approximate those 
for 1929-30. All of the other character items are below the 
1929-30 average. Sixth, the per-pupil cost for total current 
expenses in Ohio cities for the years 1929— 30, 1934-35, 1935- 
36, and 1936-37 was appreciably less than in more than three 
hundred cities throughout the United States. This difference 
ranged from $3.98 per pupil in 1929-30 to $17.14 in 1935-36. 
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